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Wi-h this issue THE ACADEMY has passed into the hands of a 

new proprietor, and will be conducted on original lines, which 

it is confidently expected will eppeal to a far larger circle 

of readers. In future THE ACADEMY will be obtainable 
at Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s bookstalls and shops. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


On Thursday afternoon, in a speech of record brevity, 
Mr. Lloyd George introduced the Budget for 1910-1911. 
As had been generally anticipated, it contains no new 
features of a controversial nature; it is merely the much- 





discussed measure of last year with one important change, 
namely, the removal of the pauper disqualification for Old- 
Age Pensions. The sum necessary to meet this increase in 
the number of pensioners is to be met partly by the 
Exchequer and partly by the Local Authorities, who are 
to hand over to the Exchequer the amount they save out 
of the rates from the decrease in the number of paupers 
under their charge. Not a word is said as to how the 
money is to be collected or as to the amount which will 
accrue to the Treasury. To fill the vacancy caused by a 
lack of facts, Mr. Lloyd George relies on the well-known 
brilliance of his optimistic Celtic imagination. It need 
hardly be explained that to apply the term non-con- 
troversial to this Budget is an entire misnomer. It is just 
as objectionable in all its clauses this year as it was last, 
and it will be the bounden duty of the next Conservative 
Government to remove some of the heavy burdens which 
it inflicts on certain classes of the community, signalled 
out for persecution because of their political opinions. 
The brewer, the landowner, the distiller, and the income- 
tax payer have not yet had afull opportunity of appreciating 
to the full the hardship the Budget will inflict on them ; 
when they do have this opportunity there will be 
& corresponding revulsion of feeling throughout the 
No or remission given. The 
duty remains in full, spite of the fact 
that its gross unfairness is constantly illustrated by the 
closing or failure of numerous whisky firms in Scotland 


country. relief is 


spirit in 





and Ireland. To throw a veil over the wholesale misery- 
he is causing to certain sections of the community, Mr. 
Lloyd George painted a glowing picture of the great 
moral reform the decline of whisky has brought about, but, 
he failed to produce a single proof to support his statement. 
Last year’s raid on the Sinking Fund is continued in 
spite of the fact—so well stated by the Daily Mail—that 
the Chancellor has made Consols so cheap that he could 
well afford to buy a few of them back. 





Meanwhile expenditure increases at a perfectly appalling 
pace. The actual expenditure for the coming financial 
year is estimated at £171,857,000, and, including the 
deficit on last year, the total sum to be budgeted for is 
£198,930,000. The total estimated income ‘is put at 
£199,791,000, leaving an imaginative balance of £861,000. 
The increase of expenditure over last year is no less than, 
£9,755,000, the chief items of which are the Navy, Civil 
Service, and the wasteful cost of setting up the valuation, 
machinery for the land taxes. What figures are more eloquent 
than these for showing the hypocrisy of a Government 
pledged to retrenchment? At the conclusion of his speech 
Mr. Lloyd George could not refrain from a little panegyric 
on his own labours. “What other country,” he said, “can 
point to such a record?” It is to be sincerely hoped 
What other Government, we 
ask, has ever been able in times of profound peace to, 
reduce its national credit by 10 points in four years? What 
other Government has ever inflicted such intolerable 
burdens on the taxpayer, and at the same time raised its 
own salaries at their expense? What other Government has 
been able to unsettle the commercial community to such 
an extent and to drive so much British capital abroad? 
What other Government has spent money with such a 
prodigal hand at the expense of its political opponents? 
What other Government has turned our great system of 
finance into a party weapon to be used for party purposes? 
The breaking-point will come—this wild expenditure and 
wilder method of meeting it cannot go on for ever. It will 
be the first duty of a Conservative Chancellor to reconsider 
our whole financial system, to relieve the heavy burden of 
taxation, and to place a portion of it gn the broad shoulders 
of those who make their fortunes by having free access to 
the markets of the British workman. 


that no other country can. 





——_ er 


In the midst of much that is not consolatory in Mr, 
Lloyd George’s latest excursug as a financier, one very: 
diverting feature comes to the front. We have been 
accustomed to hear much of the bargain between the 
Government and Mr. Redmond’s section of the Irish repre- 
sentation. It would now appear that, in the ordinary sense 
of the word at least, no bilateral compact was arrived at. 
Of course, it is only in an opera-bouffe atmosphere, such 
as that in which we have been accustomed to live since 
Mr. Lloyd George made his début in the guise of 
a financier, that it has occurred to anyone that there could 
possibly be such a contradiction in terms as a unilateral 
bargain. The situation has been considerably cleared by. 
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what took place in the House of Commons on Thursday. 
It now appears that the bargain took the form of active 
support in the lobbies on the part of Mr. Redmond in 
return for a promise on the part of the Government to 
deal, at some time or other, with the question of the veto 
of the House of Lords. Mr. Redmond, in his speech, dis- 
played a somewhat uneasy conviction that his position at 
the present time is not an enviable one. He said :— 


The fact remains that the veto resolutions are hung 
up, and the whole constitutional crisis is in a state of 
perplexity, doubt, anxiety, and suspicion. 


There can be no doubt that that confession sounded very 
pleasantly in the ears of Mr. William O’Brien. Mr. 
Redmond had given his cheque in advance, but the date 
of delivery is still.an unknown quantity. In the midst of 
this obfuscation comes the news that one of the oldest, 
best. known, and largest proprietors in the whisky trade, 
Messrs. Kinahan and Co., of Dublin, have gone into 
liquidation, confessedly on the ground that, partially at 
least, the Budget for which Mr. Redmond fought and urged 
his followers to fight placed the company in a position 
in which its business could not be carried on profitably. 
It is a curious reflection how many of the measures which 
the Government have introduced since they came into office 
have led directly to unemployment; and it is obvious that 
the present Budget, although apparently lenient in its main 
features, does nothing to diminish the burdens which were 
placed upon every class last year. All the features 
which made for unemployment continue, and will have 
exaggerated effect in the future. One most striking 
departure from all previous Liberal policy has been in 
the direction of not only maintaining an Income Tax as 
a permanent burden, but of forcing it up to breaking-point, 
and in that way vastly diminishing, if not demolishing, 
the financial reserve upon which it has always been held 
that the nation would have to draw in the emergencies of 
war. Free Trade, no doubt, is a blessed policy, but an 
emasculated Army, an insufficient Navy, and serious 
encroachment on financial reserve for defence constitute 
rather a heavy price for even so great a boon. 


Major Guest has been returned as the elected of East 
Dorset by a slightly increased majority. No doubt the 
Radical Press will be tremendously elated by the result ; 
but we think it should pause and consider before attaching 
too much importance to a victory which is easily 
explicable. It is part and parcel of the character of an 
Englishman to sympathise with anyone who has run up 
against the law. The law is respected, but it is not always 
popular, and it is always pleasant to score off it. The 
electorate of East Dorset were on their trial, and it was “ up 
to” them to prove that their conduct was above suspicion, 
and to show that they would vote in the same way, whether 
their rents were reduced or whether the land agent had 
his eagle eye on them. The result is more of a local self- 
vindication than a political victory, and the election is 
absolutely no criterion of the state of political feeling 
throughout the country. We are content to gauge 
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that by the result of West Hartlepool. At the same 
time, we desire to sympathise with Mr. Lloyd George 
and his fellow-members of the Gladstone League. 
They must be bitterly disappointed by the slightly 
increased majority for feudalism and coercion. They 
founded their League for the express purpose of 
fighting these evils, which they supposed were confined to 
the ranks of the Conservative party, and their only success 
so far has been to catch a friend in their carefully pre- 
pared trap. Family influence in East Dorset has proved 
too strong, even for these strict moralists. Feudalism has 
again asserted its strength and its popularity. A vote will 
be retained to the Radical party in the House; but surely 
every member of the Gladstone League will shun this 
representative of feudalism when he meets him in the 
lobby. Will the League survive the blow to its aspira- 
tions? We doubt it. But if it does, surely it is the 
bounden duty of Mr. Lloyd George and his fellow-workers 
to eliminate this baneful influence from their own con- 
stituency before commencing their campaign against those 
which return Conservatives to the House. 





The news that a famous French ex-statesman is about to 
combine pleasure with profit by delivering a number of 
lectures for a certain remuneration, although, no doubt, 
an inadequate one, having regard to his former eminence, 
sets one thinking of what is the actual trend of the race 
for power and place in the present day. Conflicting pro- 
fessions of faith are frequently observed when a politician 
is addressing an audience in Battersea Park and when he 
has found salvation—or, in other words, a seat on the 
Treasury Bench. His estimate of his own importance, or, 
at all events, of his worth in sterling, is apt to show a con- 
siderable variation to such an extent indeed that scions 
who ‘belong to a somewhat different order of life are apt 
to betray a certain amount of jealousy, and to turn over in 
their own minds the question how far it would be desirable 
to adopt similar methods. What, perhaps, is more open 
to question from a national point of view is, when 
the members of a party, observing the line adopted 
by individuals, draw an inference that similar advan- 
tages may be derived from adopting en bloc as a 
responsible Government a similar system for main- 
taining themselves in positions which, for various 
reasons, they value. The individual has only his personal 
dignity to consider, and he is doubtless able to appraise 
that commodity at its true value. When a party deviates 
—shall we say by a hair’s breadth!—from the line which 
would commend itself irrespective of ulterior considera- 
tions, the position becomes one which is apt to threaten 
the stability of parliamentary institutions, and to degrade 
far below its proper level the high standard which the 
nation has a right to look for in those who are responsible 
for its destinies. 





We were glad to read in last Sunday’s Observer a very 
striking article on Buckingham Palace. We are heartily 
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in accord with the Observer in its view that something 
should be done to remove this hideous eyesore from 
London and to set up in its place a Palace worthy of the 
traditions of our Empire and befitting the regard in which 
the Royal Family is held, not only by the citizens of this 
country, but by the millions who reside in Greater 
Britain, and whose ambition it is to visit England at 
least once in their lives. At present the colonist who 
comes over here receives a terrible shock when he sees 
how his King is housed. When one considers the 
stupendous 7ré/e played by the King, not only in the 
political, but also in the daily, life of every citizen of the 
Empire, it is an anomaly that all the great ceremonies 
symbolical of our Imperial ideals should be held in that 
squat, undignified, besooted edifice at the end of the Mall. 
The Imperial ideal is worthy of commemoration in stone 
as well as words. We have at the commencement of the 
new reign a unique opportunity of erecting a Palace the 
cost of which shall be subscribed to by every portion of 
the Empire. It is no use adopting half-measures and 
reconstructing a building which cannot be made any- 
thing but distressing to the artistic eye. We must either 
leave Buckingham Palace as it is, or else pull it down, 
stone by stone, and erect a new Palace in its place. We 
would like to see a building arise out of its ashes which 
would not only provide a befitting residence for the King 
and Queen and their family, but which would be large 
enough to contain, not only one, but, if necessary, several, 
Royal visitors to these shores. On the occasion of the 
funeral of King Edward VII., London had to be literally 
ransacked to find suitable accommodation for the Repre- 
sentatives of the Nations, and we know of one Royal 
visitor who hastened away, bitterly complaining of the 
manner in which he had been housed. Although he 
resided in an old and historic residence, the glories and 
traditions of which were supposed by patriotic Court 
officials to compensate for its discomfort, his Royal High- 
ness did not hesitate to express his annoyance. “ My bed- 
room,” he said, “ was directly under the roof. I had to climb 
many flights of stairs to reach it, and when I got there 
there was no electric light.” Surely it is time we were in 
@ position to properly house those who honour us with 
their presence. Our suggestion is this: Let the House of 
Commons provide a suitable sum as a commencement, and 
let each of our self-governing colonies and our depen- 
dencies be asked to subscribe to the erection of a Palace 
which shall be looked upon for all time as the peculiar 
property of the whole Empire. A wing or a suite of apart- 
ments could be named after each colony or dependency. 
Surely it would be not only impressive and dignified, but 
politically advantageous, if on occasions of high cere- 
monial each foreign representative found himself residing 
in a suite of apartments named after one of our colonies. 
It would give them a timely warning of the extent and 
loyalty of the various countries which fly the British flag, 
and it would surely remove from their minds any linger- 
ing hopes that our Brothers beyond the Seas were anxious 
to separate from the Motherland, and to become inde- 
pendent nations. 








About a week ago an airship service was heralded in 
with a tremendous flourish of trumpets between Fried- 
richshafen and Diisseldorf. We were told that this was a 
commencement of practical aerial navigation, and very 
shortly this mode of transit would become infinitely more 
popular than the dull routine of a journey on the line. 
The more sceptical amongst us shook our heads, gazed 
upward, and waited for the downfall of the monster over 
four hundred feet long which was to supersede our rail- 
With almost startling suddenness the downfall 
has come, and, according to the daily papers, the last 
remnants of this ship of beauty have been removed from 
the forest in which it wilfully chose to alight, to be melted 
down. The unfortunate passengers, who paid several pounds. 
a head for the privilege of risking their lives, have all 
been happy enough to escape with the loss of their money, 
and already the undefeatable Count Zeppelin is designing 
a new ship to take the place of the one which has met 
with such an untimely end, and to renew the service 
which has been brought to such an abrupt standstill. We 
admire his enterprise more than his common sense. 
Speaking for ourselves, we cannot see that we are any 
nearer the practical conquest of the air for commercial 
purposes than we were a hundred years ago. 
ship inflated by gas and every aeroplane is entirely at the 
mercy of the wind., This ship, the Deutschland, started 
out in perfectly fine weather. She soon encountered an 
adverse wind. After battling against it for eleven hours, 
the petrol gave out, her gas evaporated, the rain soaked 
her skin, and she came toppling down into a pine forest. 
Over and over again we read the same story of the 
aeroplane. As long as certain conditions prevail all is 
well, and we are delighted with the graceful exhibitions 
given by experts, and with the speed and skill with which 
they manage their machines. But so far not a single 
aviator has even touched the problem of making his 
machine hover in mid-air with the engines cut off, and 
until this is done the aeroplane can be of no practical use 
to anybody, because no sane person is going to make 
journeys in a machine which is entirely dependent for its 
stability and its safety on a revolving screw. The aero- 
plane will probably play a sensational part in the next 
big war, but even then it is extremely doubtful if it will 
be of much use except as a scout. We hear a great deal 
of the facility it will afford for dropping explosives on 
ships and fortresses. But this is an extremely difficult 
task, and the net result is generally very small. Anyone 
who has tried dropping a penny on to a certain paving- 
stone from a fairly high building will appreciate the diffi- 
culty of accuracy, even when both objects are at a stand- 
still, and therefore it will be almost impossible to regu- 
late a bomb, dropped from a machine hundreds of feet in 
the air and travelling at anything between forty and sixty 
miles an hour. Howitzers with a range of ten thousand 
yards will be far more effective. Perhaps the aeroplane 
will bring back information of the utmost importance to 
a general in command of an army. We are rather inclined 
to think that a cavalry patrol, with all its shortcomings, 
imperfections, and human frailties, will still remain the 
most reliable method of obtaining information in war. 


roads. 


Every air- 
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A very useful movement is likely shortly to receive a 
fresh impetus in the forthcoming provision of a training 
brig for boys at Kingston-on-Thames. At present only 
two such brigs exist—one at Windsor and one at Reading. 
The object is to provide amusing and instructive occupa- 
tion for boys after school hours, and to fit ‘them for a 
career in the Navy or the merchant service, and, inci- 
dentally, to give them the advantages of training and 
discipline in any path of life which they may choose to 
follow At first sight it might appear that sea-board towns 
and villages would form the natural nurseries for 
feeding the marine services, but it has come to 
be recognised that, in fact, this is not so, and that 
so far as large numbers are concerned, the sea- 
board-born lads seek employment elsewhere than on the 
sea. The natural counterpoise would therefore seem to 
be that inland, and especially riverine, districts must to 
some extent be looked to to provide the necessary quota. 
After all, it is not surprising that youth should desire 
pastures new—omne ignotum pro magnifico—and to seek 
experiences in a different groove from that in which they 
have been born and bred. England owes much of her 
greatness to this spirit of adventure—for such it is. Every 
movement which tends to foster it is worthy of recognition 
and support. 





Those who are cognisant, either as magistrates or advo- 
cates, with the extreme value of the provisions of the 
Probation of Offenders Act realise to the full that the 
smooth and beneficent working of the Act has been largely 
due to the reliance which the Bench is able to place on 
the statements, and in many cases on the advice, of the 
police court missionary, who is frequently also the proba- 
tion officer. The Act works in a remarkably efficient 
manner for the welfare of the juvenile or first offender. 
Not only is the missionary able to inform the court as to 
the antecedents of the offender, but he can also, from his 
experience, advise how the offender may best be rescued 
from evil associations, whether in the home circle or 
beyond it. In consequence, in many cases, the stigma of 
a conviction may often be avoided, and a useful citizen be 
evolved from one who had a tendency to depart from the 
straight path. Again, where a conviction takes place, no 
punishment other than a  pericdical visit to the 
probation officer—in whose care the offender is placed— 
is exacted: the mildest form of correction known to the 
law. The tendency of this procedure is in the direc- 
tion which meets with popular favour. Less weight is 
being gradually attached to the severity of the penalty 
than to the regeneration and future rectitude of the 
offender. The probation officers are known to be most 
excellent and painstaking men, and the power which they 
wield as officers of the court gives them just the amount 
of authority which is needful for-the efficient discharge of 
their duties. The Act was to some extent “a leap in the 
dark,” but experience has entirely justified its policy. 
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THE SONG OF THE SOUTH 
WIND 


“Where have I been? Last night I slept 

In an orange tree, where the blossoms crept 

Like little white nuns to their shrines of gold 

With little white fingers all afold, 

Or dropped below to the river’s tide 

Pale as the ghost of a buried bride, 

To sail with the perfumed merchandise 

And the powdered fold of their amber eyes. 

Where do I go to? Somewhere sweet, 

Where the grasses pray at the lilies’ feet, 

And a lark on the breast of an emerald lawn 

Shakes diamond dew from the flower of dawn. 
+1, Whom do I follow? Ah! who knows? 

Perchance the soul of a wayside rose, 

Perchance the slim-winged opal sigh 

Cast abroad by a butterfly, 

Or a drop of dew that has gone astray, 

Or a baby breeze from the lap of day, 

Or a cloud lamb lost from the sunset field 

That came not home when the bluebells pealed. 

Where shall I rest me? Pansies spread 

Purple and blue for my twilight bed, 

A nightingale offers her downy breasi, 

The river sings me a song of rest. 

Where will you find me? Perchance some field, 

.White and gold with the daisies’ shield, 

Steering a petal out to sea, 

Smoothing the wings of a vagrant bee. 

How will you know me when I pass? 

Press your ear to the summer grass. 

The sound of my coming reaches far, 

Like golden words from a silver star, 

The sound of a violet’s opening gates, 

The prayer of a lily bell that waits, 

The curve of a bird on a bending spray, 

The call of to-morrow for yesterday. 

Where would you hide me? Lilies float, 

White and gold, for my prison boat; 

Rose thorns of ruby, sharp and thin, 

Grow for my lattice, fence me in, 

Wall me with lilac, let there be 

Warden poppies to watch o’er me. 

Where shall I meet you? In distant hours 

I may move like a guest through your marriage flowers, 

Or come like a friend to your grave to see 


If ’neath the grass you remember me.” 


ARCHIBALD SuLLIvAN. 
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SLEEP, THE PEDLAR 


Down through the Market Place of Night came Pedlar 
Sleep, 
Clad in a ragged dusk, about whose seams 
Full many restless sighs in tatters hung, 


While all his wares were dreams. 


And dreams he had gay seamed with gold love threads 
Wild dreams embossed with tremblings and with fears, 
And some were sadly patterned out in grey, 


Embroidered round with tears. 


But one dream lay apart from all the rest, 
Having no happy stars its dark to press ; 
Upon it some strange hand had wrought these words, 


“TI am Forgetfulness.” 


Proud kings beneath their tyranny of gems 
Stepped down to buy gay dreams of red and blue, 
Said queens, from out their purple, “ Pedlar Sleep, 


We would your dreams were true.” 


And maids, all slimly white, leaned swift and cried, 
From the dim line of balconies above, 

“Shame, Pedlar Sleep, to weigh your pack down 
With any dreams save Love.” 


Each bought and paid. The kings in weighty power, 
The queens with:stately heart-breaks and distress, 

Maids with their doubts, till all the dreams were gone. 
All—save Forgetfulness. 


Then Pedlar Sleep loud cried, “There still remains 
The best of all that which can make amends 
For snarling wrongs, for cold and loveless lips, 


And even faithless friends.” 


One turned about amid the bartering throng, 
Love-marked between the eyes, upon whose breast 
Was hung, in very many changing lights, 
The Opal of Unrest. 


Slow came she up to Pedlar Sleep, and said, 
With such a voice as music hushed and low, 
“Friend, dost remember how I bought from thee 

Full many years ago? 


“Flinging my all upon thy splendid wares ; 
Now I would take this last and go again. 

See, I have earned my wage, and now can spend 
The coinage of Pain.” 


Then Pedlar Sleep, from out his robe of dusk: 

“Thou boughtest much of joy and love, my Friend; 
See I have kept Forgetfulness till now, 

To help thee to the end.” 


ARCHIBALD SULLIVAN. 








THE BACCHAE 


THe women leaving the gardens of Thebes have hurried 
to the mountain, wearing trailing white dresses and purple 
shoes, laced so as to show the whiteness of their feet. 
Their hair is bound into a knot on the top of their head, 
and they carry tall staves of pine, torn from the nearest. 
tree. They make their way up the stony paths, through 
the yellowing fern where in the sunlight could be seen, 
here and there, a small stain from the blood of some torn 
hare or pigeon, but which under the uncertain light of 
the moon shows black as a pool of bog-water. The slaying 
of such small animals and birds was accompanied by a 
strange feeling of liberation, as if they had broken the 
seal upon a wine-jar, and drunk of the wine; and they 
frequently figured to themselves that they had torn the 
throats of larger creatures—hill goats and enormous bulls. 
When the night came down upon their company, they 
went at a foot’s pace through the hollow woods, their 
torches casting wavering haloes of light before them. At 
no time were they silent, for even in the stillness beneath 
the roof of pines, they heard a rushing sound as of water 
passing through a water-clock, shouted to drown it, while 
in the half-articulate noises of the wind certain words 
became audible, and gave heart to each; and just as in 
the sound of bells you will find any name that you choose 
to imagine, so each heard a familiar name, a cry, am 
injunction. The leader, with long dark lynx-like eyes and 
heavily shaded brows, whose laughter was as piercing as 
thé cry of a sea-bird, went not with them in bodily shape, 
nor were they accompanied by the reedy-haired satyrs, 
his ministers, “whose throat is swollen with the same 
glands that hang suspended from the neck of a goat”; 
they were not urged on by a vast shade rimmed round 
with its own brightness, like in form to a bull, or a lion, 
or a hundred-headed snake; but some among that com- 
pany saw—or thought they saw—the shadows of those 
sacred figures cross and recross the moving spaces of light 
to mix with the shadows on the earth, to vanish into the 
hollow wood. But in such moments when the moon hid 
herself in a cloud it is certain that the light in which 
they moved was not all borrowed from the torches. A 
globe, like that blue elusive flame that floats above the 
cold marshes, spread itself about certain of them, and the 
form of a third hand stretched before one woman, who. 
shook her staff at a roosting bird. From the horizon came 
a prolonged wailing sound, like the cry of a heron, which 
rose into the upper air like a bird, and lingered there 
and slowly vanished, while an answer came in shrill bark-. 
ing laughter from some gully, loud with its hissing stream- 
let, and the going of the skipping feet among the snapping 
underwood. The moist night air drew out the secret scent. 
of each plant and herb, each resinous pine; the autumn- 
withered fern and the dew-heavy branches gave up a good 
For this the women of Thebes, wearing low purple 
shoes, have hurried to Citheron, leaving behind them the 
famous gardens and orchards of their city. M. J. 
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THE CONFERENCE 


THERE is nothing new to record this week of the labours 
of the Conference. Its meetings remain wrapped in pro- 
found mystery. It is not even known how many times 
the chosen Eight have met to pour oil on the troubled 
waters of party strife. The matter is “ sub judice,” and 
there seems to be a tendency in some quarters to refrain 
from discussing the issues until the result of its labours 
becomes definitely known. We cannot agree with the 
theory that discussion at this stage will embarrass the 
work of the Eight. It may materially assist the Con- 
ference to arrive at some solution agreeable to all parties 
if they are kept well informed from time to time how 
the diversified elements of political thought regard the 
situation. The most satisfactory course is to live under 
no illusions, and always to be prepared for disappointment. 
Can the Conference arrive at any definite understanding 
agreeable to all parties? Candidly we do not believe 
that it can. In the first place there is no straight issue 
before the Round Table. Each separate question which 
must be dealt with is not only highly polemical and com- 
plex in itself, but is hopelessly interdependent on other 
problems of equal importance, all of which must be solved 
before a final understanding can be arrived at. A single 
loose stone and the whole laboriously constructed edifice 
of compromise will collapse like a pack of cards. If the 
Constitutional ship is to be lightened and safely brought 
to port, a great deal of its explosive cargo will have to 
be jettisoned. Which particular section of either party 
is to be called upon to make the sacrifice? Will any 
section be content to arrive in port without its baggage? 
The leaders of both parties have stated that the labours 
of the Conference must receive the assent and ratification 
of their followers before any practical result can accrue. 
Therefore it seems perfectly certain that the side which 
makes the greater sacrifices will run foul of its rank and 
file, and that at least four, if not eight, of the waiting 
gibbets will be required for active occupation. The 
leaders of both sides will be very wary of committing 
themselves to any settlement which may not meet with 
the approval of their followers, because it will give the 
other side a strong electoral weapon if they can go to 
the country and say, “We arrived at a solution, but now 
it has been repudiated by our opponents.” 

Look at the many pitfalls which strew the path of 
settlement. Let us suppose the Conference arrives at some 
compromise whereby the Veto of the House of Lords is 
limited. There is no power to compel the House of Lords 
to accept such an arrangement. Then what about the 
reform of the House of Lords? The Unionist Party are 
pledged to deal with this urgent question. The Liberal 
Party refuse to consider reform. Where are the elements 
of agreement here? Then there is eternal Home Rule. 
The Nationalists will agree to no compromise which does 





not make the passage of Home Rule through the House 
of Lords certain. The Unionist rank and file will accept 
no such arrangement even if their leaders agreed to it— 
which is extremely unlikely. 

We hope nothing will be said or done at the Conference 
which will in any way weaken or prejudice the position 
of the Unionist Party in the country, which has steadily 
improved ever since the General Election. The Unionist 
Party has little to gain by any compromise. We are 
marching steadily forward to a victory at the polls. The 
West Hartlepool election has caused dismay in the Radical 
ranks. It may not be a sure index as to what would 
happen at the next General Election, but the result cannot 
be ignored. ‘We are on the verge of the triumph of Tariff 
Reform. This is the one real live practical issue before 
the country. The Conference must not tie our hands or 
prevent us from pressing the triumph to its finality. The 
issues are too serious and the eventual results too far- 
reaching to be settled by Conference or compromise, how- 
ever comforting to the jaded party warrior these mislead- 
ing terms may seem. But, nevertheless, the time and the 
energies of the Conference have not been wasted. The 
demise of the Crown and the succession of a new monarch 
rendered a period of calm desirable and essential to all 
parties. The Conference was the most satisfactory way 
of securing this peaceful interregnum. The final battle 
can thus be postponed until George V. has firmly grasped 
the reins of power. Meanwhile under the veil of Con- 
ference both sides are preparing for the great campaign. 
The position and policy of the Unionist Party has not 
altered one whit. A victory at the polls means the triumph 
of Tariff Reform, the removal of gross anomalies from our 
electoral system, and the judicious reform of the House 
of Lords. A victory for the Liberals means further inroads 
on capital and private property, Home Rule for Ireland, 
the - break-up of our Constitution, and the spread of 
Socialism and Officialdom. One fact is certain. What- 
ever the issue of the Conference, both sides will be fighting 
under the same old battle-flags at the next General 
Election. 





NATIONAL SERVICE 


Lorp Curzon’s striking speech at the eighth annual meet- 
ing of the National Service League put the case for 
universal military training in*one of the most excellent 
forms in which it has been presented to the public. The 
duty which rests upon every citizen of taking some part 
in the defence of his country has been dwelt upon and 
made manifest in a number of previous speeches from 
Lord Roberts and others who are interested in the objects 
of the National Service League. It has been well pointed 
out that our present home military system is one which 
is not only unequal to the requirements of the nation, but 
that it is one which is essentially unjust, as well as undemo- 
cratic, in its every particular. It is unjust in so far that 
it is not right or equitable that A should be able to 
depute to B a duty which is equally his own, and to rely 
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upon B being equal to the task of representing both A and 


himself. The State has a right to personal service for 
its defence, and it is no answer to the claim of the State 
that A chooses to believe that B is equal to discharge the 
duties of both of them. Lord Curzon said in one portion 
of his speech: 


We want the measure to be a measure of self-dis- | 


cipline, in an age the prevailing characteristic of 
which is the pursuit of material comfort and the 
shirking of individual obligation. 


That would appear to us to generalise the facts of the 
situation somewhat too largely. There has been obser- 
vable a distinct recognition of the call of duty in the 
rising generation, whether we look to the number of boys’ 
movements which are taken up with such great enthusiasm 
throughout the country, and which are not looked upon 
as mere pastimes by those who engage in them ; or whether 
we Jook to the praiseworthy, although totally inadequate, 
response to the demands of Mr. Haldane’s territorial 
system. It is not perhaps fair to say that the present age 
compares unfavourably, at all events, with that which 
immediately preceded it. It is perfectly true that there 
are so many distractions and so many new occupations, 
some of which are incompatible with conveniently dis- 
charging even a modicum of military service, that it is no 
wonder, and it is, indeed, inevitable that a large number 
of men should not come forward to do their share in the 
country’s military defence. The remedy for that state of 
things has been found in other countries. It is not left 


to the employer or to the employed to decide whether he | 


thinks he can or he will do his duty; he has no option 
but to give up the necessary years of his life to the 
acquisition of that military training which in the long run 
will be his own safeguard as well as the safeguard of 
the nation as a whole. It is not always quite clearly seen 
that the great and increasing expenditure on the Navy is 
largely owing to the fact that we have not a universal 
system of military training at home. It is perfectly obvious 
from discussions by the most distinguished experts of the 


day that no foreign Power can throw upon these shores | 


any forces which could for a moment make a stand against 
home defenders who would outnumber them by at least 
ten to one. It is also only seen in certain quarters that 
whilst the utility of the Navy is largely crippled in respect 
of its world-wide responsibilities, owing to the fact that 
it has to provide the only reliable force for combating an 
invasion, it has also thrust upon it a duty which under 
conceivable circumstances it would be unable to fulfil, and 
a foreign expeditionary force might be landed on English 
soil and find no large disciplined force ready to oppose 
it. 
disasters, even were they only temporary disasters, which 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the dangers and 


might fall upon the country. 
advantages which would arise from a system of universal 
service, the improvement in the physique and moral and 
mental attitude of those who had been subjected for a time 
to military discipline would be a national asset the value 
of which cannot be overlooked. 


In addition to the military | 
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Simon the Jester. By W. J. Locks. © (Lane. 


Tue author, who by the skilful exercise of his chosen art 
can escort the critical reader through a labyrinth of 
improbabilities, leaving him at the end of the journey still 
critical, still unconvinced, yet full of smiling gratitude for 
a “good time,” is worthy of high consideration. This diffi- 
cult exploit Mr. Locke, who is by way of being a magician, 
performs again and again to our acute gratification. It 
is of no use to curl the lip at a plot which would be derided 
as wildly absurd by a concocter of novelettes; Mr. Locke 
takes this plot, works his will with it, waves his wand, 
and gracefully bows himself off at the finish—one can 
hear him pleasantly, to an 
audience fluttering with applause, “A success, I think? 
You are thoroughly satisfied?” Truly, as a wise man of 
other days remarked, “the art of writing is the most mar- 
vellous of all things man has devised.” 

The hero of this latest volume on the shelf which Mr. 
Locke is fast appropriating to himself is one Simon de 


almost saying, calmly, 


Gex, philosopher, member of Parliament, and apparently 
His physicians have told him that he has 
but six months more to live; he conceives the fine idea 


millionaire. 


that the period remaining to him shall be occupied with 
deeds of benevolence on a large scale, and one of these, 
upon which the story hinges, is the turning of young Dale 
Kynnersley, his friend and secretary, from the baleful 
fascinations of Lola Brandt to the more English and 
homelier attractions of Maisie Allerton. In this unselfish 
endeavour Simon himself becomes entrapped—for Lola had 
been a tamer of lions, and still possesses a curiously 
magnetic power over animals—also, it appears, over 
human beings. It goes without saying that she has an 
undesirable husband in the background, and round the 
search which Simon quixotically undertakes for this 
scoundrel centre the most unlikely incidents of the story. 
The husband is found at last in a gambling-den at Algiers, 
and in that Southern city, whither the sinuous Lola also 
comes, Simon’s illness reaches its climax. 

The skill of a French surgeon pulls him through the 
crisis—of course, Mr. Locke is too cunning to let him 
die—and after that follow complicated situations in London 
with Eleanor Faversham (to whom Simon was engaged 
before his illness) wkich we need not detail. The finish, 
with Lola’s marriage to Simon, and their instalment as 
chiefs of a “settlement” in poverty-stricken Lambeth, is 
hardly consistent with what we know of the “lithe, pan- 
ther-like” Lola, and here the author’s plot, we think, 
It is as though the story had to be ended 
somehow, and this seemed the handiest way. 

From this bare recital of the scheme its improbable 
nature will be manifest; it remains to consider the method 
by which Mr. Locke legitimately enchains us and charms 
the still, small voice of rebellion to silence. No ordinary 
writer could accomplish so delicate a task; but by this 
time Mr. Locke has given ample evidence that he is far 


wears thin. 
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from ordinary. He has a.pretty wit, and can use it with- 
out clowning; he can be as melancholy as Jaques, as 
full of quips as Orlando, as quaint at- argument as-Touch- 
stone, without offending us by the strained sentence or 
the vexed word. His descriptions are excellent; we quote 
a sketch of a place, and a portrayal of a person: 

On a murky, sullen November day Murglebed 
exhibits unimagined horrors of scenic depravity. It 
snarls at you malignantly. It is like a bit of waste 
land in Gehenna. There is a lowering, soap-suddy 
thing a mile away from the more or less dry land 
which local ignorance and superstition call the sea. 
The interim is mud—oozy; brown, malevolent mud. 
Sometimes it seems to heave as if with the myriad 
bodies of slimy crawling eels and worms and snakes. 
If you turn your back to the sea you are met by a 
prospect of despair. There are no trees. The country 
is flat and barren. A few battered cottages, a general 
shop, a couple of low public-houses, and three perky 
red-brick villas all in a row form the city, or town, 
or village, or what you will, of Murglebed-on-Sea. . . 

Lady Kynnersley is the born committee-woman, to 
whom a home represents a place where one sleeps and 
eats in order to maintain the strength required for the 
performance of committee duties. Her children have 
always been vutside the sphere of her real interests, 
but, afflicted, as such women are, with chronic inflam- 
mation of the conscience, she had devoted the most 
scrupulous care to their upbringing. She formed her- 
self into a society for their protection, and managed 
them by means of a committee, which consisted of 
herself, and of which she was the honorary secretary. 
She drew up articles of association and regulations. 
If Dale contracted measles she applied By-law 17. 
If Janet slapped Dorothy, By-law 32 was brought into 
play. When Dale clamoured for a rocking-horse, she 
found that the articles of association did not provide 
for imaginative equitation. As the children grew up 
the committee had from time to time to revise the 
articles and submit them to the general body for 


approval. There were many meetings before the new — 


sections relating to a University career for the boy 
and the coming out for the girls were satisfactorily 
drafted. Once given the effect of law, however, there 
was no appeal against these provisions. Both com- 
mittee and general body were powerless. 

The dialogue, that pitfall of the smart author, is free 
throughout, and exceedingly natural, and the only 
character in the book with whom we can find serious fault 
is the extraordinary Greek dwarf who keeps a troupe of 
performing cats; he may be necessary to the story, but 
he is a rather horrible and nightmarish creature. How- 
ever, as that is precisely what the author desires us to 
think, no doubt this must be taken as merely another 
proof of his skill. With one brief paragraph, which might 
have been penned by Mr. Henry James in his happiest 
mood, we have done with quotation : 


I went out and walked down the restful covered 
way of the Albany to the Piccadilly entrance, and 





began my taking of the air. It was a soft November 
day, full of blue mist, and invested with a dying grace 
by a pale sunshine struggling through thin, grey rain- 
clouds. It was a faded lady of a day—a lady of waxen 
cheeks, attired in pearl-grey and old: lace, her dim eyes 
illumined by a last smile. It gave an air of unreality 
to the perspective of tall buildings, and treated with 
indulgent irony the passing show of humans—on foot, 
on omnibuses, in cabs and motors—turning them into 
shadow-shapes tending nowhither. 

This is excellent—the “ real, right thing”—and when we 
say that there are gems of nearly as fine a quality on 
many of the pages, it will be seen that this adventurous 
career of Simon de Gex is not to be thrown aside after a 
casual inspection. Mr. Locke’s failing is that his bril- 
liancy is not quite sympathetic enough; it shines with 
rather a hard light. If, in his next book, he will favour 
his readers with a little less sheer cleverness and a little 
more humanity, we feel convinced that he will take a dis- 
tinct step forward towards that really great and notable 
story which some day, not very far in the future, will be 
the fruit of one of his more serious moods. 





The Crimson Gate. By G. Cotmore. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s.) 

“Taz Crimson Gate” has a conventional plot with an 
agreeable and mysterious murderer, Edgar French, and 
a high-spirited heroine, Nathalie Mallapath. Nathalie in- 
herits the property of her grandfather, who is found one 
day dead “from heart-failure,” ina wood. She marries her 
cousin, Edgar French, who had expected to inherit Grey- 
thorne, and discovers that her husband, an attractive and 
popular personality, has killed her grandfather. How- 
ever, Edgar’s heroic death removes the difficulty, though 
it increases the puzzle of his personality, and a window 
is put up to his memory in the parish church. He is, 
apparently, a kind of Charles Peace, who committed several 
cruel murders, yet went into a burning house, at the risk 
of his life, to save a child. “The fiend is never very far 
from the angel, and the two are side by side in many of 
us, apparently in amity, taking, as it were, turns in the 
government ; the fiend, even when he is the stronger, never 
quite overcoming the angel,” is Mr. Colmore’s solution. 
But besides being a novel of incident, “The Crimson Gate ” 
is a novel with a purpose, to judge by the many digressions 
upon vivisection, which are as frequent as the occurrence 
of King Charles’s head in the manuscript of Mr. Dick. 





The Venturesome Virgin. By Ropert Hauirax. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.) 


“THe VENTURESOME VIRGIN” is a tale of mean streets, 
written by a man who certainly knows them well, and 
must have been of Rodin’s opinion when he said “il n’y a 
pas de laideur.” At any rate, he has made a deliberate 
pursuit of ugliness, and has a positive genius for depicting 
it, from the unsavoury bar-parlour to those stretches of 
flat and grey Essex which form one joyless region shunned 
even by vegetation and the jerry-builder. It is a fit back- 
ground for Casswade, with his pessimism, his bewildering 
strokes of diplomacy, his crude Malthusianism—a creature 
who affects us with a sense of reality, and is as “solid” 
as a creation of Dickens. The book is clever; but it is a 
question whether it was worth writing at all. 
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The Way Up. By M. P. Wutcocss. (John Lane, 6s.) 

“Tue Way Ur” is a strong and very strenuous book. 
Michael Strode, the central figure of the story, has a 
" passion for fighting—whether: with the fierceness of the 
sea, or the problems of labour and capital. “Socialism, 
Democracy, Problems of Poverty, or the World-Spirit” 


get hold of him, but, a disciple of Fourier, he sees “a way | little more vigilance, a little more idea of proportion, the 


In the end, his factory | 


out” in co-operative production. 
is the first attempt to bring into the region of accomplished 
fact Fourier’s dream of a phalanstery; but before he 
realises his ideal, he has suffered. His wife, Elise, has 
not the “social instinet. of brotherhood,” and will not 
permit her capital -to be handed over to her husband's 
employees. She leaves him, asserting the right of a woman 
to her own individuality, and devotes herself to the act 
of “ making the whole world her Capua.” In ultimate dis- 
jllusionment, she gives herself to death to free Michael, 
and the book ends upon a note of domestic happiness for 
him. “’Tis true that they sup not least well who sup late.” 
The book is vigorous and original, but chaotic and over- 
strained. The characters talk in metaphors and hints; 
the story is told in hints and metaphors. Would it not 
be possible to reduce to simpler terms such a sentence as: 
“The ‘Woman in Possession’ was offered, Dido-like, by 
her creator on a funeral pyre next day, for so did Louis 
Aviolet hail with welcoming beacon the topmost tackle of 
that ship of Desire, called a little child, as it came silver- 
sailed over the edge of the world”? Description appears 
to be Miss Willcocks’ forte, and the picture of the casting 
jn the Phenix factory has the breadth and power of some 
of the big descriptive passages of Zola. 





Inga of Mordanger. 
Ouseley.) 


Tue history of Inga, who is the daughter of a Norwegian 
farmer, possesses little real interest. The opening chapters 
lead one to expect something uncommon in the way of 
novel-writing ; such, for instance, as some charming Nor- 
wegian pastoral love story. Disappointment comes in the 
form of a certain Lady Fergusson, an English visitor to 
Melok, who takes the simple-minded maid of the mountains 
back with her, as a companion, to England. We are then 
treated to the unhealthy idiosyncrasies of modern love 
intrigues, which cause one to yearn, like poor Inga, for 
the atmospheric purities and sublime beauties of the great 
fiords. Had the writer given us a story characteristic of 
Norwegian peasant life, she would have written something 
worth producing. As it is, the title is somewhat mislead- 
ing, seeing that we hear very little about Mordanger. 


By Sysm C. Micuen. (John 





Young Nick and Old Nick. By 8. R. Crocxerr. 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 


Tus volume is made up of very reivdable short stories 
of varying interest. The first, which constitutes the title 
of the book, deals with the fortunes of Young Nick Don. 
Very little is told about Old Nick, the father, for the 
simple reason that he happened to be sleeping in Glen 
Kells kirkyard. Left entirely without resources, Young 
Nick, who is of a different stamp to the elder Nick, leaves 
Glen Kells for Cairn Edward, where he is determined to 
get a start in life. This he manages to do in the most 
masterful manner, which is so typical of the enterprising 
Scot ; though, in becoming an object of wonder to the good 
folks at Cairn Edward, he, at the same time, through pos- 
sessing a soft heart ‘as well’as a hard head, also becomes 
an object of derisioi. ~“Howéver, a certain benevolent 
dame, called Aunt Parsley, discovers the fact that evén 
popular judgments can be vicious atid ‘Unjust. Of the 
dozen stories which follow, one and all may be said to be 
written with Mr. Crockett’s characteristic force of style. 


(Stanley 





A Life for a Life. By Rosert Herrick. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
Ir is rather baffling, when we remember the high standard 
attained by Mr. Herrick in “ Together”—a book which 


| seemed to hold clear indications of a masterpiece later on 


—to find that in his latest volume he lapses almost into 


| mediocrity, and we can only trust that deterioration in so 





fine a writer means but the recoil of the wave for a mightier 
effort. More than once, in the course of reading, the sense 
of a great opportunity missed becomes insistent; with a 


world would have had one of those prose epics which 
brought the late Frank Norris into fame. “The Bank,” 
as this book might have then been called, would have 
ranked worthily by the side of “The Pit” or “The 
Octopus.” 

Instead, however, of keeping to the theme of the immense 
palaces of money with which he started, and working it 
out consistently, the author has most unfortunately 
diverged into the subject of the eternal antagonism between 
capital and labour—an attractive subject, doubtless, but 
one which needs extremely careful handling if it is to be 
embodied in the guise of fiction. His style of writing, 
too, is diffuse and inflated. -His hero, a very solemn and 
portentous young man, at times becomes almost hysterical. 
In one of his love scenes with a wealthy magnate’s 
daughter, he delivers himself thus: 


“See!” He crushed the soft fabric in his hand. 
“Silk with thread of gold. It is the tears! See!” 
He touched her girdle with his hands. “Gold and 
precious stones. They are the groans! See!” He 
put his fingers upon the golden hair. “A wreath of 
pure gold! Tears and groans and bloody sweat! 
You are a tissue of the lives of others, from feet to 
the crown upon your hair. See!” His hot hands 
crushed the orchids at her breast. “ Even the flower 
at your breast is stained with blood. I see the tears 
of others on your robe. I hear their sighs in your 


voice. I see defeated desires in the light of your 
eyes. You are the Sacrifice of the many—I cannot 
touch!” 


The lady whom he addressed “took the blossoms and 
scattered them upon the ground,” answering him in the 
same strain. Hugh Grant, the principal character fn the 
story, is originally a country lad; he comes to the city 
(which is not named) and obtains a subordinate situation 


in a bank. The description of this centre of business is 
admirable :— 


The Bank! From his perch in the gallery above 
the large banking-room, it seemed like a living crea- 
ture, pulsing the busy hours, its veins filled with a 
stream of gold. Below him were the little cages, in 
which the clerks were locked with their piles of cur- 
rency, and before the wire screens filed a ceaseless 
procession—clerks, messengers, brokers, men of 
affairs, paying in money, drawing money, getting 
credit, taking up bills. To these men fingering money 
in one shape or another, life was Fact, not Theory— 
urgent, insistent fact to be dealt with immediately, 
not tossed on the wings of words. And there were 
stories in their faces, in their attitudes before the 
little windows of the wire cages. The blustering one 
trembled as he leaned confidentially over the cashier’s 
desk, telling his tale, urging his claim for credit. A 
nod, a sweep of the pen, and his fate was settled; 
boldly he strode out into the fight! Another crept 
up stealthily to take his place at the confessional of 
the market; then, downcast, he went his way. The 
young man before the teller’s window—some broker’s 
clerk—careless, cigar in mouth, crumpled the crisp 
bills in his fist and shoved them lightly into his 
pocket, then hastened on winged feet to his desire, 
to make place for the messenger lad, with his burden 
of cheques and drafts and bills for deposit, more 
money than he might ever own in his whole life. 


For some time after this—through nearly half the book, 
in fact—the scheme of the story progresses well and is 
finely told; then, to the reader’s regret, the author seems 
to lose his grip, and the personalities become unreal and 
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unnatural. “I have shown you,” says Hugh’s friend, the 
Anarch, dissuading him from intimacy with the daughter 
of riches, “ the flesh of which her flesh is made! Go back 
to her if you can! But when you hold her in your arms, 
you shall hear the tears and see the sweat of the many 
of which she is made.” It is all too stagey and melodra- 
matic, and the interpolations of the author do not help 
by any convincing detail. The purely unpleasant and 
gratuitous introduction of Minna, a girl with a maimed 
hand, who leads the life of an unfortunate, strikes a 
jarring note. The good craftsmanship which saved the 
author from coarseness when in a previous book he dealt 
with delicate subjects (and dealt with them in a manner 
worthy of all praise) deserts him. And when finally “the 
city” is overthrown by earthquake and fire, and the 
Anarch, leading on the plundering. mob, seizes the mag- 
nate’s motor-car (“the eyes of the father met those of 
the son”) and drives “into the furnace of flame,” the 
climax of unreality is reached. 

Mr. Herrick did far better work than this ten years 
ago in “The Real World,” and it will be a thousand pities 
if he loses the fine restraint, the knowledge of what not 
to say, the fine sense of equity and adjustment, which 
imbued his earlier work with an atmosphere of excep- 
tional distinction. 





SOME ASPECTS OF MOROCCO 


By E. Asumeap-Barrttetr. 
NO. I—MOROCCO’S POSITION TO-DAY. 


Ir is my intention in these articles to set forth the true 
position of Morocco at the present day and to show the 
infinite possibilities the Shereefian Empire now holds out 
to the capitalist and investor once a strong and permanent 
government, backed by the moral support of a united 
Europe, is established in the country. In this article 
I shall point out the politicai vicissitudes the country has 
undergone during the past few years. 

During the last decade Morocco has occupied a very 
prominent position on the chess-board of European 
diplomacy, and on more than one occasion has almost made 
good Prince Bismarck’s famous prophecy that there would 
be found the cause of the next European war. Up to the 
present this evil has been avoided, thanks to the immense 
strides which diplomacy, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say the spirit of humanity, has made during 
the last few years. And now, unless the unforeseen occurs 
the gradual transformation, by which Morocco ceases to be 
an independent State and passes into the limbo of European 
dependencies, will be accomplished without resort to arms. 
As usual, the trouble has been caused by the jealousies 
and rivalries of the Powers, which invariably become 
manifest when one of the older civilisations falls into 
decay and ripens for partition and spoliation. The lead- 
ing actors in the Moroccan drama have been France and 
Germany, and it is their conflicting interests which have 
brought Europe to the verge of war. Other nations have 
been dragged in and forced to take sides, but their interests 
have only been secondary throughout, and have followed 
in the wake of one of the two rivals. It is strange, 
unnatural, and somewhat disquieting to find England play- 
ing the réle of a second in the struggle for the spoils of a 
decaying Shereefian empire, when, to judge from her record 
in the past, she should be endeavouring to obtain the lion’s 
share. But although England to-day has greater com- 
mercial interests in Morocco than any other Power, she has 
pursued no independent policy since she undertook to give 
the French a free hand in Morocco, in return for France’s 
acceptance of her administration and occupation of Egypt. 
This arrangement was come to in the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of 1904. The morality of the transaction can be 
called in question, and it marks the radical difference in 
the views of the Conservative statesman over the disposal 


of his own property and that which belongs to others. The 
very Minister who is the first to’ery out in horror at the 
ethics and doctrines of Socialism, which threaten the sum- 


sign away in a short hour the liberty and the possessions 
of the free people of a friendly neighbouring State. In 
the story of Morocco we see illustrated the remarkable 
changes that come over the relations of States in the course 
of a century, or even in the passing of a decade. In 
return for a policy of non-interference in Egypt England 
promised France a free hand in Morocco. From the geo- 
graphical standpoint it is natural for France to undertake 
the regeneration and development of Morocco, for its 
eastern and southern frontiers are coextensive with those 
of France’s great colony, Algeria. It is somewhat sur- 
prising that Morocco should have succeeded in maintaining 
her independence so long, when it is recalled that the 
French conquest of Algeria commenced as far back as 1830, 
and the Moors were decisively defeated at Isly in 1844. 
But the Franco-German war checked France’s expansions 
in Northern Africa and postponed the fulfilment oi her 
ambitious dreams. When the majority of the French 
troops were withdrawn a general rebellion broke out in 
Algeria, and many French settlers lost their lives. Thus, 
in a measure, the conquest of Algeria had to be recom- 
menced, and France preferred to consolidate and safe- 
guard that which she already possessed, rather than rush 
headlong into fresh fields of conquest. But the inevitable 
day was only postponed, and French eyes have ever been 
fixed on the fertile plains of Morocco. When England 
entered into her compact with France over Egypt, the 
prize seemed already won and ready to be picked up when 
the right moment arrived. Morocco lay bankrupt and 
incapable of resistance at the mercy of France, and we 
might never have heard of a Moroccan question, except in 
so far as the general pushing forward of the French 
frontier attracted attention, had not a third party appeared 
on the scene to throw down the gage of discord. 
Germany suddenly awoke to the fact that she, 
like her rivals, France and England, had a need for 
colonies and possessions throughout the world. ‘The 
sympathy of all impartial onlookers must be with 
the German in the predicament in which they 
found themselves. They started too late in the race 
for colonial expansion, after the choicest prizes had 
already been secured, and like some runner who has got 
off the mark after the crack of the pistol, Germany has 
made desperate efforts to secure a place. Her interests 
are in many ways hostile to our own, but it is easy to 
understand and to make allowance for her ambitions. How 
would we feel in England if, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, we, a highly developed, rapidly expand- 
ing people, found ourselves hemmed in by a ring of hostile 
frontiers, and unable to find new worlds for our super- 
fluous population and their expanding energies? Yet this 
is the position in which Germany stands to-day. Wherever 
she seeks new fields for her population, and for the disposal 
of her resources, she finds her rivals already settled in 
their possessions, and the disposal of those lands not yet 
occupied already arranged by diplomacy. In despair, 
Germany flings herself, like some hungry lion, on any 
spoils which yet remain. She occupied Kow Chou and 
founded a colony in South-Eastern Africa, but these have 
been of small value to her, for the fairest portions are 
already gone, and there is very little left to take. But 
this does not reconcile her to her lot. When she realised 
that France intended to colonise Morocco, Germany deter- 
mined to secure a portion of the spoils for herself, or, if 
that was not possible, to prevent her rivals from having it. 
Thus Germany suddenly stepped into the arena as the 
champion of Morocco’s independence. The German 
Emperor’s visit to Tangier in 1905 was intended as a set- 
off to the Anglo-French agreement of 1904, and it was the 
signal of an aggressive German policy. It was a hint to 
Europe that Germany would not be content to look on 





and play a passive ré/e whilst her rivals reaped the spoils. 
Abdul Aziz was told he could rely on Germany’s support; 
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and Dr. Rosen, during his visit to Fez, stated in no uncer- 
tain language that the first French soldier who crossed the 
Moorish frontier would give the signal. for a German 
attack on France. Since the Emperor’s visit the peace 
of Europe has been constantly endangered by the jealousies 
and rivalries of France and Germany. It was the desire 
of each to obtain a preponderating influence at the court 
of Abdul Aziz, and thus acquire particular rights and 
interests which would give her an. advantage over her 
rivals ; for at this time, it must be remembered, there was 
no Act of Algeciras to stand in the way of individual 
enterprise. We see similar intrigues and struggles for 
influence round the court of Abdul Aziz as were waged by 
France and England a century ago round the courts of the 
Indian princes. But neither of the most interested parties 
ever succeeded in making much headway with Abdul Aziz. 
It was the English who held most of the important posi- 
tions round his throne; but as England, since her under- 
standing with France, had no axe to grind in Morocco, 
their efforts have unfortunately been wasted. Sir Harry 
Maclean and his little band of supporters are to be con- 
doled with. A century ago, when conditions were different 
and all the preliminary work of conquest was accomplished 
by individual enterprise, they might have been numbered 
amongst the great men of the age. They would have been 
the Clives, Eyre-Cootes, Wolfes, and others who spread 
British dominion throughout the world. But under 
modern conditions, where everything is carefully settled 
in the State Cabinets, and the results transmitted to the 
most remote corners of the globe by telegraph, there is no 
longer scope for individual enterprise, and those men, who 
would formerly have been considered pioneers of Empire, 
are now regarded as adventurers and filibusters. 

Whilst the struggle amongst the nations was becoming 
more and more acute, the internal affairs of Morocco were 
also approaching a crisis, which was precipitated by the 
weak character and bad government of Abdul Aziz and his 
corrupt gang of Ministers and advisers. It is doubtful 
if a strong and wise Sultan could have saved his country 
from the eventual loss of its independence, but the conduct 
of Abdul Aziz gave the people the opportunity of attribut- 
ing all their misfortunes to him. Under his father Moulai 
Hassan, Morocco enjoyed prolonged internal peace, and 
her relations with the Powers remained strictly correct. 
Moulai Hassan knew his country and the character of the 
people whom he was called upon to rule. He travelled 
constantly amongst the unruly tribes, collected the taxes, 
and punished the rebellious. Thus he made his name 
respected as a ruler and as a man by living as a true 
Mahommedan, and by maintaining all the highest tradi- 
tions of Islam. He associated as little as possible with 
Christians; he introduced no European customs, and 
instituted no reforms. On his death, fourteen years ago, 
his policy was continued with marked success by 


the Grand Vizier, who proved himself to be one 
of the best rulers Morocco ever had, and _ whilst 
he held the reins of power there was internai 
and external peace for the distracted land. But Moulai 


Hassan was most unfortunate in the choice of his suc- 
cessor. He gave the royal parasol, which is the insignia 
of royalty, to his child, Abdul Aziz, who was the son of a 
favourite Circassian slave. The Grand Vizier concealed 
the news of the Sultan’s death for fourteen days, in order 
that the child, who was then at Tetuan, might be brought 
to Fez and installed as Sultan before any rivals could 
challenge his succession. Abdul Aziz was brought up 
amongst the women of the harem, saw little or nothing 
of the outside world, and exercised no authority until after 
the death of the Vizier. Then, like so many other princes 
who have lost a trusted adviser, and who suddenly find 
power and authority thrust upon them, he proved himself 
quite incapable of bearing the burden. From the first he 
assumed the pose of an enlightened monarch, who preferred 
to rule on constitutional lines, and not with the homely 
brute force of his ancestors. He introduced innovations 
and reforms with a reckless disregard of whether they were 
popular with the people or if the times were ripe for them. 
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He speedily wearied of the society and the advice of his 
father’s old friends and trusted advisers, preferring to 
follow the counsels and to assimilate the habits of the 
Europeans whom he found around his throne. His initial 
efforts at reform were confined to his palace and harem. 
A State coach was accepted from an enterprising Ameri- 
can; motor cars were brought up from Tangier in sections, 
and put together inside the palace, where their rumblings, 
their explosions, their noisome smells, and the dust thrown 
up by their rapid transit, filled the minds of the fanatical 
followers of the Prophet with horror and with 
shame. The ladies of the harem were presented with 
bicycles, and daily disported themselves in the palace 
grounds, to the horror of the orthodox. Innumerable 
clocks of all patterns and all shapes adorned the palace 
walls; and over-dressed dolls, musical boxes, phono- 
graphs, Teddy bears, and mechanical toys helped to while 
away the hours which should have been devoted to affairs 
of State. Tennis-courts and polo-grounds were laid out; 
a billiard-table was brought up on the back of a camel, 
and set up in the palace, and alongside it was constructed 
a bar at which the thirsty might refresh themselves. Here 
of an afternoon Abdul Aziz would repair to the select circle 
of his little English coterie and take a cue against all 
comers, delighted to escape from his Ministers and bother- 
some affairs of State. His revels on these occasions have 
become traditional among the Fasi, and the familiarities 
practised by his companions shocked the susceptibilities: 
of all true Mahommedans. On one occasion they rolled the 
young Sultan over the table; on another they dressed him 
in the uniform of an instructor and photographed him. 
Clad in this ridiculous and unseemly garb, the picture of 
the Supreme Calif was circulated throughout the 
Shereefian empire, and helped still further to incite the 
anger and disgust of the Moorish people. An enterprising 
Frenchman went to Fez, accompanied by a Parisian 
cocotte, and introduced his paramour to Abdul Aziz as his 
lawful wife. The young Sultan soon fell a prey to her 
experienced charms, and she was admitted at guilty hours 
into the innermost recesses of the harem. Pretending one 
day to discover this intrigue, the indignant Frenchman 


demanded instant reparation for the break-up of 
his happy home, and for the irreparable insult 
to his personal honour. He threatened to expose 


Abdul Aziz to his outraged subjects in the undignified 
and unfamiliar réle of a co-respondent; and in 
order to hush up the affair and to escape from the 
scandal, the Sultan recompensed his visitor by the gift of 
large tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Tangier, which 
are said now to be worth the modest sum of three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Abdul Aziz even went so far as to lay a light railroad 
from his palace to his garden, only half a mile away. The 
unfamiliar sight and the sound of the engine excited the 
anger of the good citizens, who feared the advent of inno 
vations of an even more alarming character. These 
actions, of which I have given a few typical examples, 
served to lower the prestige of the Sultan, and to arouse 
the legitimate anger and discontent of his people 

But Abdul Aziz did not confine his innovations and his 
reforms to his private life. He attempted to introduce 
them, with disastrous results, into affairs of State; but, 
as he was entirely without experience in public matters, 
and possessed no aptitude for government, the administra, 
tion quickly passed out of his hands into those of his 
Ministers. Thus commenced an orgie of corruption. and 
misgovernment such as has seldom been equalled. The 
finances of the State were hopelessly squandered, and the 
money which should have been used in the administration, 
ot for the army, or to purchase the loyalty of the tribes, 
simply drifted into the pockets of the brothers Tassi, El 
Nehbi, and a score of lesser lights. Most of these gentle: 
men are now living in luxury in Tangier or Algeciras, 
whilst the monarch whom they robbed and betrayed has 
been obliged to ask the infidel to obtain a small annual 
pension for his support from his brother Moulai el Hafid: 
Thus the unfortunate Abdul Aziz was continually put to 
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desperate straits to raise enough to meet his own house- 
hold expenses. Finally he had to resort to the foreign 
capitalist, which is generally the commencement of the 
end, the final death-struggle of semi-barbarous States. He 
raised money on the State jewellery; by selling Govern- 
ment land in the neighbourhood of his coast towns ; and by 
pledging the Customs of his country in return for a loan 
from France. English and German financiers came to his 
assistance; but France was the largest creditor, and the 
finances of Morocco are now hopelessly mortgaged to her. 
The interest on these various loans was never regularly 
forthcoming, and consequently France took over the con- 
trol of the Customs and appointed officials to work in con- 
junction with those of the Marzhen to ensure the proper 
collection of the dues. Of the Customs receipts France 
retained 60 per cent. for interest and sinking fund, and 
the other 40 per cent. was paid to Abdul Aziz. This 
mortgage of the finances of Morocco to the infidel did 
Abdul Aziz an immense amount of hari amongst the 
tribes, the majority of whom had long been out of hand 
and were ripe for rebellion. Since the death of Moulai 
Hassan the taxes had not been collected. The young 
Sultan never travelled through the unruly tribes making 
his presence felt as did his father; and the imperial 
treasury became so bankrupt that it was impossible to 
maintain an army of sufficient strength to enable him to 
uphold his authority. It is remarkable that the end did 
not come sooner, and it was only the constant jealousies 
and bickerings amongst the tribesmen themselves which 
enabled Abdul Aziz to keep on the throne for fourteen 
years. He was within an ace of losing it at the time of 
the Rogui’s rebellion in 1902, and had the latter displayed 
a little more resolution when he was within a day’s march 
of the gates of Fez, he might now be Sultan of Morocco. 
The only way to keep the tribes in subjection is to oppress 
them, and this is done by regularly collecting the taxes. 
If a Moor finds himself with a few spare dollars he pro- 
ceeds to buy a horse, a saddle, a rifle and cartridges. Thus 
equipped he is ready for trouble, and sets out to look for 
it, and from the moment Abdul Aziz ascended the throne 
they knew the strong arm was no more. 








JEFFRIES AND JOHNSON 


By E. Asumeap-BaRtTietv. 


On July 4, Independence Day, the Black and White Cham- 
pions will meet at Reno, Nevada, to fight for the Cham- 
pionship of the World. In the annals of sport no such 
interest has ever been aroused in a boxing-match. Not 
only the American, but the Anglo-Saxon Press throughout 
the world has for a year past been filled with column 
after column dealing with the careers, doings, sayings, and 
daily life of the two men. The Continental Press, more 
especially the French, has also been deeply stirred, and 
even in far-off Japan the prospects of the match have been 
deeply discussed and commented on. What is the cause 
of this storm of excitement over the coming encounter 
between two men, who, apart from their prowess in 
the fistic field, would have passed from the cradle to the 
grave unknown except to the small circle in which they 
live? It is interesting, and in many ways instructive, to 
analyse this survival of the fighting instinct from primi- 
tive man to the present day. For this world-wide interest 
is due to causes which go much deeper than the mere love 
of sport inherent in the Anglo-Saxon race. As a sporting 
event, no one can tell, until the day of combat, whether it 
will be worth seeing or not. A single lucky blow, and all 
may be over in a few seconds; as a finished display of 
Scientific boxing it is more than likely to be a failure, or, 
at least, vastly inferior to many which can be seen any 
day for a moderate sum. Yet no two fighters have ever 
been able to command half the money or to attract half 
the attention, and no two names are better known through- 
out the English-speaking world to-day than Jeffries and 


interest in a far from edifying spectacle? In reality we 
are doing homage to the ideals of a former age. We are 
placing ourselves in the position of primitive man, and 
selecting two champions to do battle on our behalf. At 
an epoch when leaders were selected by reason of their 
physical fitness, Jeffries and Johnson would have occu- 


| pied an even more prominent position than they do to- 


day. Two thousand years ago they would have assumed, 
as of right, the chieftainship of their respective tribes or 
states. Then they would have stood for the highest ideal 
of physical culture and manly virtue, and they would have 
made laws for their countrymen and led them in battle. 
Jeffries would have emerged at the head of his warriors 
from the cradle of the Anglo-Saxon race amidst the forests 
of North Germany to do battle with the Roman legions 
in North Italy; whilst Johnson, at the head of the Ethio- 
pians, would have met them in the African Pentapolis. 
Thus, in honouring Jeffries and Johnson, we are pay- 
ing a tribute to the ideals of our forefathers. 

The two champions are to be pitied; they have lived too 
late, and their hour of fame will be a short one. After the 
fight is over they will be quickly forgotten by the average 
man who now follows their every movement with breathless 
interest, and one, if not both, will probably find, if a pre- 
cedent can be drawn from the fate of others, a rapid decline 
and dishonoured old age among the saloon bars of the West, 
Had they but lived two thousand years ago their names, 
their virtues, and their prowess in the field might still 
ring through the pages of history, and pilgrimages might 
still be made to some shrine to do homage to the shield, 
the casque, and the sword of the victor. Although the 
purists may hold up their hands in holy horror, these two 
men are surely to be admired above the generality of man- 
kind. It was men of their stamp who first asserted the 
supremacy of man over brute beasts, and who struggled 
for existence against hardships which only men of iron 
could survive. Think of the suffering we would have been 
saved had all our forefathers kept themselves as physi- 
cally fit as the long line of progenitors of Jeffries and 
Johnson. Hospitals would be unnecessary; the halt, the 
maimed, and the consumptive would be almost unknown, 
and the doctor would eke out a miserable existence amongst 
a race of healthy giants. As it is, year by year millions 
are devoted to the great fight against disease and physical 
decay. We concentrate our efforts in a vain attempt to 
raise mankind to that state of perfection to which Jeffries 
and Johnson have attained, and we now pay our tribute to 
them as the highest standard of perfection in physical 
culture. Search the five continents, and you cannot find 
two men their equal. They stand alone, and we are not 
so lost to all the manly arts as not to recognise this fact. 
But then it may be said that every generation has pro- 
duced its champion fighters. That is true; but in the case 
of Jeffries and Johnson there is a difference. For the 
first time a member of the Negroid Stock has become the 
acknowledged champion, and for the first time the Aryan 
stock has been ousted from its supremacy, and a kind of 
thrill of shame or disquietude has run through the White 
Race. Therefore, Jeffries and Johnson have been selected 
as the champions of two distinct races which have ever 
been opposed to one another in the past, and whose respec- 
tive interests are often likely to clash in the future. 
Jeffries is the champion of the predominant tribe which 
has always been accustomed to hold the other in subjec- 
tion. Johnson is the representative of those who have been 
downtrodden, persecuted, and enslaved in a manner almost 
without parallel in the history of conquered peoples. His 
forefathers doubtless found their way to America in the 
slave ship. For years they were slaves on some Southern 
plantation, until released to an almost worse durance by 
the Civil War. Therefore, behind the figures of the two 
men looms large the old problem of the White man and 
the Black. The former looks to Jeffries to maintain the 
supremacy which the Aryan race has always held in the 
past; the latter looks to Johnson to wipe out some of 
his old scores, and to elevate the estimation in which he 





Johnson. What, then, are the reasons for this morbid 


is held. The problem which confronts the statesmen of 
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America is no nearer solution to-day than it was fifty years 
ago. What is to be the future of the eleven millions of 
Negroes who are steadily on the increase, and who are year 
by year proving their fitness for citizenship by education 
and more decent surroundings? The result of the battle 
of July 4 cannot fail to have an important bearing on the 
problem. If Johnson wins, there is not a coon from 
Alabama to Arkansas who will not yelp with delight, and 
to whom life will not open up brighter prospects for the 
future. If Jeffries gains the day, every white man will 
give an extra shove to the first nigger he meets on the 
side-walk, and every Western lyncher will feel a thrill of 
pride run through his veins. 

Then there is another, and none the less instructive, 
aspect of the case. This contest shows how thinly the skin 
of civilisation is drawn over the primitive savagery of man. 
What is the difference between the arena at Reno and the 
arena at Rome? In Rome men fought for the love of 
fighting, or for life and death; at Reno they will contend 
for a purse of twenty thousand pounds and certain cine- 
matograph rights. It is true the onlookers will not re- 
verse their thumbs as the signal of death to the van- 
quished, but otherwise their behaviour will be the same; 
and there will be savage cries of “ Finish him off!” “Put 
him out!” Only the fear of the law stops the immortal 
Tex Rickard from staging a real gladiatorial show instead 
of a prize fight. He would far rather, from a commercial 
point of view, see Jeffries and Johnson in the ring, wield- 
ing the sword, the pike, or the net, instead of tne four- 
ounce glove. Such a: show would command an irfinitely 
greater patronage than a mere boxing-match; and, instead 
of building an arena for thirty thousand, he would have to 
build one for half a million, and then turn another half- 
million spectators away from the doors. Man has pro- 
gressed so little from his primitive state that he cannot 
be trusted to be kept away from the arena of mortal com- 
bat by his natural moral abhorrence to such spectacles. 
It is only the fear of punishment which curtails his 
ferocious pleasures. Therefore there is no logical reason 
why Jeffries and Johnson should not delight the hearts of 
the good citizens of Reno by wrestling with grisly bears on 
July 4. What is the real moral difference between the 
sturdy gladiator armed with his spear contending in the 
arena with wild beasts and the casual hunter who tracks the 
game to its native lair? We read with horror, mingled 
with shame and amusement, of the Emperor Nero descend- 
ing into the arena, guarded by a powerful retinue, to give 
the coup de grdéce to a wounded lion. But two thousand 
years later the entire civilised world regards with wonder 
and admiration the spectacle of the ex-President descend- 
ing on Africa, attended by countless followers, and there 
dispatching lions by the score with his Express or his ter- 
rible 12-bore. 

Then again, this immortal struggle is interesting as 
throwing a sidelight on the complex American character, 
and the motives which cause men to act in a particular 
manner. Governor Gillett stops the fight, not because he 
believes it to be contrary to the spirit of Christianity, but 
because he thinks San Francisco may lose money by it 
in the end. The Mayor of San Francisco thinks differ- 
ently. He is very indignant with the Governor, and 
promises Tex Rickard to call out the police to fight the 
State Militia if the Governor attempts to intervene. Tex 
Rickard does not accept the Mayor’s roble and patriotic 
offer of assistance, not because he is afraid of bloodshed, 
but on the ground that a pitched battle between the State 
Militia and the police might prove a superior attraction to 
the citizens of San Francisco than his own little show. 
As for the two champions, they are so determined to prove 
their superiority that they have agreed to fight in a room 
behind locked doors if no other place is available. 

Here we must leave Jeffries and Johnson. Whatever 
the result of the contest, it has proved many things of 
value to the contemplative mind, and the first of these 
is that the fighting instinct of man is just as well developed 
to-day as it was two thousand years ago. It is useless to 
talk of universal peace, of disarmament, of the abolition 





of “ Dreadnoughts,” of the brotherhood of man, and of the 
equality of the sexes, as.long as Jeffries and Johnson, 
and all that they stand for, can stir us as they have done 
during the last year. We seem as far from moral perfec- 
tion to-day as we were two thousand years ago. Happily 
the law has not stood still; and consequently the outward 
surface of our present-day civilisation shines so brightly 
that it conceals in a measure the passions and savagery of 
our more primitive ancestors. 











SPEED 


In the realm of literature—using the word in its broadest 
application—the output grows enormously year by year. 
Judging by the innumerable bookstalls and bookshops, 
with their ranks of heterogeneous, many-tinted volumes, 
their stock of vivid periodicals, it would almost seem that 
one person in every dozen must be engaged in writing. A 
vast proportion of this never-ebbing flood is doomed to 
oblivion, no doubt; but it is read by somebody. “ Not the 
wretchedest circulating library novel, which foolish girls 
thumb and con in remote villages,” said the Sage of 
Chelsea, “but will help to regulate the actual practical 
weddings and households of those foolish girls. So 


‘Celia’ felt, so ‘Clifford’ acted; the foolish theorem of 


life, stamped into those young brains, comes out as a 
solid practice one day.” The observer of a thoughtful turn 
of mind is bound to ask himself what chance can there 
possibly be for the man who has something to say, some- 
thing fine and heartening and “of good report”? Many 
critics have emphasised the injury to the mentality of the 
ordinary man which may come through a persistent read- 
ing of snippets, of sentimental and ephemeral stories; but 
with this making haste to appear in print, this feverish 
modern speed of publishing, another important question is 
whether the author who determines to do his best, to set 
a certain view, a certain analysis of character or circum- 
stance, before the public in a wise, calculated manner, will 
not despair of the effort, degrade his art, and end by 
writing (if he must write) for the ear of the crowd. Not 
so very long ago—within the recollection of many persons 
at present living—the majority of novels issued might be 
defined as “good”; they were well written, having a 
regard for the distinguished word, the apt phrase, and they 
were healthy in tone, even if a trifle sentimental. To-day 
the majority of novels are left unread by anyone who 
values his time, and the decadence of their treatment of 
life is notable. The population is, of course, greater, the 
market more extensive; but thus far the insatiable craving 
for reading-matter of whatever description—the speed to 
supply it—have been developments the benefits of which 
require very special pleading to demonstrate. 

In actual movement of our bodies from place to place 
we are no less energetic. Carlyle, in an ecstasy of revolt 
against the general unrest of his time, protested vehemently 
that “men, in the rapidest motion and self-motion,” were 
unfit to consider the highest problems of life. .“ Restless,” 
he cried, “with convulsive energy, as if driven by 
galvanism, as if possessed by a devil; tearing asunder 
mountains—to no purpose.” We are compelled to wonder 
what turbulent floods of invective he would have released 
could he have been living to-day, for the commotion of the 
human atoms at that period was tranquillity itself compared 
with the state of affairs now. No sturdy philosopher 
raises his voice in our midst, and yet some of our doings 
are sufficiently astonishing. 

We are let down a black shaft in a few seconds for a 
distance of a hundred feet or so, we pack ourselves more or 
less comfortably into a well-lit train, and are propelled 
(by a force of which we know practically nothing save how 
to use it) through the upper geological strata for roaring 
miles, to be shot up to daylight at whatever halting-place 
we wish; and we think so little of the feat that we read 
our papers the whole time. Acceleration is the prevailing 
note of progress ; we acquiesce in the recent decision to run 
a train underground every hundred seconds—speed and 
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frequency being here interchangeable terms—without turn- 
ing ahair. We break records every week—hby sea, road, and 
rail—with the utmost equanimity, and nothing is more 


awful plunge into the gloom ‘of night again—all these 
things packed into a few brief seconds make the blood 
| tingle and the eyes glisten. The same excitement comes, 


significant of the familiarity which breeds indifference | perhaps, in an enhanced degree because of the rush of air 


than the relegation of new achievements in aerial transit 
to the limbo of small headlines and subordinate columns. 


A short time ago the man who flew for twenty minutes was | 


a hero; to-day he is not even the subject of a paragraph. 


It is a curious thing this steady increase in the speed | 


of our traffic and travel, bred of modernity. Almost -it 
seems as though some microbe of restlessness had spread 


through our systems, urging us to cut down continually | 


the time in which we can get from place to place. The 
man who chose a stopping train to journey, say, from 
London to Plymouth would be deemed a fit subject for a 


strait jacket while there is another which will whisk him | 
the two hundred miles without one stop, and the attraction | 


of the motor-’bus lies not in shape, size, or harmonious 
sound, but in its devouring of the minutes. There is 
exhilaration in speed—a kind of mental stimulus in flash- 
ing past sleepy village stations, roaring through startled 
junctions, gliding hour after hour across the wide country 
in sunshine or rain; there is a spiritual exaltation, doubt- 
less, in charging through the city, twisting between clumsy 
horse-drawn drays, hunting for a stretch of clear road. The 


occasional rollicking spurt along a smooth vista, such as © 


that parallel with the new Victoria Station—surely meant 
for a motor-track—or, late at night, the sombre, echoing 
ravine of Victoria Street, is quite inspiring. 

No one now writes leaders in the papers ridiculing the 
possibilities of any fresh developmen‘ in the annihilation 
of time and space; but when railways made their advent, 
protests and lampoons were the order of the day. In the 
year 1825 George Stephenson proudly drove the engine 
which hauled a train of thirty-eight carriages—curious 
vehicles we should call them, could we compare them with 
the magnificent equipments of the “Cornish Riviera” or 
the “Southern Belle”—at a speed of ten or twelve miles 

r hour, and by this exploit set a good many people 
thinking. Much later than this, however, the notion that 
mankind should ever travel safely at a faster rate than 
twenty or thirty miles an hour was voted an exquisite joke, 
The early locomotive engineers had a great deal to endure 
in the way of vituperation; even the most eminent autho- 
rities of that day prognosticated the complete failure and 
extinction of the Liverpool and Manchester line across 
Chat Moss, and spoke with scorn of the engines and trains ; 
but Stephenson was never disheartened. “I have fought 
for the locomotive single-handed,” said this great pioneer 
of speed, “for nearly twenty years; I put up with every 
rebuff, determined not to be put down.” Experience, and 
perhaps a modicum of heredity, has reconstructed our out- 
look or shifted our point of view, teaching us that it is 
hardly wise to spend our energies in mocking when men 
of pluck and perseverance begin to chisel out a new groove 
in the stubborn material of life. We do not so easily take 
the risk of being laughed at by future generations. Our 
attitude is entirely different—instead of casting aspersions 
on the sanity of the prophets and experimentalists, we 
acclaim them, and indulge in pleasant little personal 
speculations on our own account. 

Where speed becomes a craze we behold the reverse of 
the medal. To hurtle across the landscape in a huge motor 
merely for the pleasure of astonishing our friends at the 
rate maintained between town and town is witless and 
wearisome, and persons who do such things should make 

haste to read some of Mr. Henry James’s delightful, 
delicate descriptions of our English countryside, wherein 


leisure is the essential good angel of the observant and | 


appreciative traveller. On the other hand, we are free to 
admit that there is a subtle fascination and glee in speed 
for its own sake—in the grand rush through the air, in 
the sensation of power, in the spice of danger. Everyone 


on the face and the closer touch with the earth, when the 
| fast motor demolishes mile after mile of gleaming road. 
But when speed becomes the reason of the journey, and not 
am accessory, something is surely wrong; there is a distor- 
tion of mental perspective; the red warning-board, “This 
_ road is dangerous,” should have its parallel in our too- 
| hurried worldly progress. It is well that in the Press of 
| these crowded days we should bear in mind that hours of 
_ leisure have their place in our intellectual world, and that 
| the wayside village, missed so contemptuously by express 
train and racing-car, may contain a certain sweet happi- 
ness and tranquil contentment which it would be a pity to 
ignore, and which it is increasingly difficult to secure. And 
in the retrospective pauses of life—the leisure of the soul— 
comes often the truest pleasure of all. 
Wirrrip L. RAnDELL. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


General Meeting, June 16. Dr. D. H. Scott, M.A., F.R.8., 
President, in the Chair. 


| ‘Tue President read a letter to Sir Joseph Hooker, O.M., 
G.C.8.1., F.R.S., congratulating him on the approach of 
his 93rd birthday, which was signed by the Fellows present. 

Professor A. Dendy, Sec.L.8., on behalf of Mr. N. C. 
Macnamara, F.R.C.S., of Chorley Wood, Herts, showed a 
spike cut from a Foxglove grown from seed of a sport 
which appeared in 1907, in which the corolla was sup- 
pressed but the five divisions were represented as stamens, 
making nine in all, end this peculiarity comes true from 
seed. Lantern slides showing the original mutation and 
other descendants thereof were also shown; and a discus- 
sion followed, in which Dr. Stapf (who pointed out the 
frequency of monstrosities in Digitalis purpurea), Mr. J.C. 
Shenstone, Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, and the President 
engaged. 

Mr. J. Hopkinson showed under the microscope a slide 
by Dr. Penard, of Geneva, illustrating a peculiar method 
| of reproduction in freshwater Rhizopoda, two specimens 

uniting to form a third of larger size than either, ultimately 
giving rise to spores. The President remarked on the 
similarity between these Protozoa and such Conjugate as 
Spirogyra and Mesocarpus, showing that these lowly organ- 
isms should be studied by both botanists and zoologists. 
Mr. P. A. Talbot exhibited a large series of coloured 
drawings by Mrs. Talbot of plants from Southern Nigeria, 
and displayed a map and photographs of the scenery. He 
_ described the country as very hilly and densely wooded. 
| “These photographs are of the Kwa River, and give some 
| idea of the beauty and density of the vegetation, but none 
| of the glory of colouring or variety of the multitudes of 
| flowers. Right down to the water’s edge grow giant arums, 
| green on the outer sheath, but cream splashed with purple 
| within. Behind these spring trees of every shape and tint, 
| from mimosas, with their delicate mauve or cream balls and 
| feathery foliage, to the huge trumpet-shaped flowers of 
| Gardenia physophylla, and the heavily scented purple- 
| splashed blooms of G. Kalbreyeri, or the great Berlinia, 
the white flowers of which shine with a pearl-like lustre 
| from amid its dim dark leaves. About this river lies the 
| boundary between the sedimentary deposits below and the 
| crystalline rocks above. The line of demarcation runs 
_ along this parallel to the Akwa Yafe on the German 
_ Border, and the Calabar River on the other side. By far 
| the greater part of the district, therefore, is composed of 
| metamorphic rocks in which gneiss predominates. The 





has thrilled at some time or another as his ‘rain dashed | photographs show the density of the bush through which 


past a brilliant station. The sudden hollow reverberation, 


| the roads lead. Perhaps the most striking feature of all 


aS though a lid had been dropped and quickly lifted; the | in these ancient forests is the hurry shown by all trees 
line of lights, the blurred faces of startled people; the | to reach the light, above the thick undergrowth. Perhaps 
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the tallest of all the bush giants are the silk-cotton trees. | I must leave others to judge. It is because your contributor 
It is difficult to get a good photograph of these owing to | 


the density of the surrounding bush, which would have to 
be cleared for a great way before a picture could be taken. 
The photograph is of a comparatively poor specimen, which 
stood on the edge of a clearing. It is only about 150 feet 
high. The man standing at the base was the tallest 
carrier available, a man well over six feet. These trees 
are often 200 to 250 feet high, and have a girth of over 
eighty feet. Another photograph shows the source of the 
Calabar River. It was on the slope of a hill near by that 
a Napoleona was discovered, which is not only a new 
species, but which shows an inflorescence hitherto un- 
known in this interesting genus. Altogether, four new 
Napoleonas have been brought home—thus adding half as 
many again to those already known. The second, with the 
consent of the courteous authorities at the Natural History 
Museum, has been named after my friend and former 
leader, Boyd Alexander, who was murdered on April 2 in 
Central Africa. Altogether over fifty specimens of cauli- 
florous trees were discovered in the district. Detailed 
drawings of all of these were made, but unfortunately many 
of the actual specimens were ruined by climatic conditions 
or lost in transit. This number only represents a small 
proportion of those to be found. I hope to bring back at 
least double the number on my next tour. Of the Balano- 
phoraces, five species have been brought home. The 
Gardenias of the district are specially striking in the size 
and beauty of their flowers. The fruits of most of them 
afford excellent black dyes, some of which are at present 
being tested at the Imperial Institute, and also a new 
fibre, made from an epiphytic Arum, which I forwarded 
with them. Two kinds of Geasters were found in the dis- 
trict. These are the first of this genus discovered in 
Africa. The specimens are in England, but have been 
temporarily mislaid. Altogether over a thousand drawings 
were made in the course of the year.” Dr. Rendle, Dr. 
Stapf, Mr. E. G. Baker, and Mr. J. Hopkinson discussed 
the exhibition, and Mr. P. A. Talbot replied. 

Dr. Stapf showed a selection of Arctic specimens col- 
lected by Captain Bartlett during the last Peary Expedi- 
tion, on Ellesmere Island, between 82 deg. and 83 deg. N. 
latitude, describing them as some of the most northerly 
botanical specimens extant. Mr. A. W. Hill showed a 
specimen in spirit of a barren stem of Zquisetum Telmateia, 
Ehrh., in which about half of the nodes disappeared in a 
spiral arrangement. Dr. Rendle made a few remarks on 
this phenomenon. 

The paper of the evening was by Dr. Redcliffe N. Sala- 
man, on “ Male Sterility in Potatoes, a dominant Mendelian 
character, with remarks on the shape of the pollen in wild 
and domestic varieties.” The paper was communicated by 
Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, who contributed a few introductory 
observations. The author stated that this paper was based 
upon his experiments in his own garden at Barley, near 
Royston, Herts, during the past four years; but on this 
occasion he confined his remarks to the pollen, leaving 
other points for some future occasion. He pointed out 
that “dead” pollen-grains, or none, were usually asso- 
ciated with flowers of heliotrope colour. Mr. A. W. Hill 
and Dr. Helen Fraser contributed a few remarks on the 
paper, Dr. Salaman briefly replying. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“POETS’ SONGS AND MUSIC.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Srr,—I have read with great interest the very able article in 
this week’s issue entitled “ Poets’ Songs and Music ’’—with the 
more interest, in fact, inasmuch as I happen to be a good deal 
engaged nowadays in the setting of English poetry to music, 
and, in spite of what your contributor says, the best English 
poetry I can lay hands on. I make no apology for doing this, 
since I know by experience that only the best poetry is capable 
of inspiring the best music. As to whether my inspiration is 
“up level,” so to speak, with the great masters of English verse, 





suggests in one place that second-rate poetry would suit the com- 
poser just as well, and also for several other statements which 
f take strong exception to, that I am venturing to ask you to 
allow me a little space in your next issue. 

First, then, as to his remark on page 608, to the effect that 
“in England we have, of course, never had any native music to 
compare with that of Germany and Italy, and this is evident in 
our poetry.”” Is the writer of these lines unaware of the glori- 
ous school of English or writers from 1588 to 1630—or 
thereabouts—who undoubtedly influenced English try not 
only during that period, but for some time after? Surely our 
native music compared favourably with most of what was being 
produced on the Continent at that time! It is considered 
nowadays by most people of any pretensions to musical know- 
ledge at all that it was equal to, if not greater than, anything 
of its kind produced in countries other than our own. It is the 
same with our early religious music. The undimmed glory of 
our great pre-Reformation masters—Byrd, Peter Philips, and 
others—is only just being realised, since Mr. Terry, of West- 
minster Cathedral, first undertook the fine work he is doing so 
well in that field. The early Italian school of composers was 
a great one undoubtedly, having, by-the-bye, had its rise in the 
Netherlands, where Palestrina learnt his art. But neither the 
Netherlands nor Italy produced in reality ter work than was 
being done in England at that time. alestrina was a very 
prolific composer, but I have personally great doubts as to 
ev he was really a greater religious artist than our William 

yra. 

As to the music that later years produced in Italy, the less 
said abont it the better till—it is a far cry, I am afraid—we 
come to Verdi, and it is only the end of that great man’s career 
as a composer that matters really at all to seriously musical 
people. To gently tickle people’s ears is not art, however 
estimable otherwise. Moreover, your contributor forgets that 
the country that was to eclipse all others had hardly as yet in 
the Madrigal period given any sign of approaching greatness. 
I allude, of course, to Germany. Later on, coming down to 
the time of Purcell, is it not a fact that Corelli and other cele- 
brated Continental masters, thought him to be the greatest com- 

ser living at that date? And is it not also a fact that time 

as on the whole justified the very high opinion of that great 
master held by his contemporaries? Where, indeed, would 
Handel, the popular musical apostle of the Nonconformist - n- 
science, have got some, at least, of his ideas, if Purcell had not 
musically existed ? 

The next statement I take exception to is also on page 608, 
and is to the effect that “For the purpose of singing, as it has 
not infrequently been remarked, almost any words which are 
suitably vowelled and accented and agreeable in sentiment will 
answer the purpose, and if they have any value as poetry it will 
be superfluous to the song and be lost in the act of singing.”’ 
Now, this is just what has been the matter with song-writing, 
both German, French, and Italian, and especially English—up 
till now. I mean that composers of songs have more or less 
consciously or unconsciously adopted this opinion, moulding 
their art on it, and it has resulted in the fact that song-writing 
is the least advanced of all the forms of musical composition. 

ra was in the self-same plight both for that reason—and for 
others that I need not go into—till Wagner came on the scene; 
and I think Hugo Wolf was the first German song-writer to 
apply Wagnerian theories to the art of song-writing. Then 
singers are to blame. For if they do not pronounce their words, 
it is, of course, a fact that almost any suitably vowelled and 
accented twaddle will do quite as well as the finest rv. 
English singers particularly lack this accomplishment—I should 
call it more than a mere accomplishment—of distinctly pro- 
nouncing their words. They have yet to learn to sing their own 
language properly. 

T now come to the statement on page 608 that “A poem cannot 
be sung, any more than can a painting,” and to your contribu- 
tor’s suggestions that the special rhythmic and atmospheric 
music that a poem possesses is lost to it when so treated, also 
that but a soulless corpse remains of what was once , and 
that it becomes a mere accompaniment t6 the music it is set to. 
The answer to this is, that until quite recently composers 
have been entirely wrong in their. manner of setting words to 
music. The music must, indeed, fit the poem like a glove ; 
atmosphere, rhythm, and all other poetic content must be faith- 
fully produced in the music. It is because it has not been done 
so hitherto, that you can still find people who think like your 
contributor does—namely, that a song cannot have a bipartite 
value or existence. It is only necessary to go to Schubert’s 
“ Erlkénig,’’ and if that, written in the bad old days of song- 
writing, has not got a bipartite existence, I give the matter up. 
The truth really is that po has greatly suffered by the fact 
that it is no longer written to be recited or sung, which is 
exactly the purpose for which it ought to be composed. It was 
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written for that self-same purpose in ancient times, when the 
bards intoned or recited their poems to the accompaniment of 
the harp, and it would not a little add to the greatness of our 
modern literature if our poets would sometimes bear that fact 
in mind. 

As for the writing of words to music already written, as 
second-rate poets like Burns and Moore—I hope I shall not be 
torn in pieces by wild Scotchmen, or Irishmen, for that matter— 
have done, it is only necessary for me to remark that it is 
surely the ideal state of affairs that a poem should find a com 
poser worthy to set it to music, and that only the greatest 
masters have the necessary gift for setting the greatest poetry. 
I am afraid writing poetry to music already composed has usu- 
ally resulted in the poet, generally an ignoramus as regards the 
sister art, choosing the worst stuff he could lay hands on. Still, 
Burns, although scarcely a poet of the first rank, did not go 
far wrong when he set his poetry to the folk-songs of Scotland. 
And what a supreme thing in art is the result when the 
greatest poetry is uited to the greatest music! One need only 
think of Heine and the great German masters who set him to 
music—and such music—and the result obtained. That the 
great masters themselves have written inferior stuff at times no 
one denies. Is it not a little due to the fact that they have 
sometimes set some very inferior poetry to music? Your con- 
tributor doubtless cares little for this. Any rubbish will do 
to set to music, so long as it pleasantly tickles the ears of 
worthy literary (?) gentlemen like himself, Let us have more and 
more of the silly twaddle sung in Brixton and Clapham drawing- 
rooms, not to mention more fashionable circles. He cares little, 
it seems, for the fact that you are prostituting the greatest in- 
strument in the world—the human voice—an instrument not 
made by human hands. He seems unaware of the fact that 
there is no end to the possibilities of setting words to music. 
Prose may be set—why not? It has already been tried in the 
form of plain-song, and tried successfully,too! Then there is 
that wonderful experiment that Debussy and others are making 
in imitating the natural rise and fall of the spoken word when 
setting a poem to music—reproducing, in fact, almost the same 
effect as.if the poem were being read and not sung. But 
apparently your contributor neither knows nor cares for these 
great experiments that are going on while he dozes in his com- 
fortable library chair. 

Let us go on setting any rubbish that comes to hand, let us 
ignore such things as accent and rhythm, let us maltreat and 
alter out of recognition the very twaddle we are setting to music, 
and he will give us every encouragement. But once let us, even 
for a moment, revolt at all this, and try our hands at some- 
thing worthy of the name of poetry, and make an attempt to 
give it a fit and proper musical setting, then up jumps your 
contributor and forbids us even to dream of laying hands on 
such a sacred thing as the poetry he so zealously guards. And 
now I am going to shock him—by telling him that the greatest 
thing in art yet known to mankind is the union of poetry and 
music, and that Richard Wagner was quite right when he pointed 
that out to a world composed of people like the English literary 
men of the present day. But Wagner was wrong when he said 
that poetry and music should have no separate existence. That 
represents one extreme. The other extreme is represented by 
your contributor, who says that they shall never unite, unless 
music be content to put up with second-rate literary matter. 
Let us have no dealing with extremes. Atrrep M. Hate. 
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